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ANNUAL REPORT 


these statements and reports are published by order ®gain appear before you laden with our usual bur- 
| of the Society in some of the papers. The Trus- | den of agricultural matter; but from a cause * 


y> In any town where we have not less than str | tees of the Society usually make one or two reports | which must have produced this effect, it is deficient 


“subscribers, we Will appoint an Agent who will 
receive the pay for a year’s subscription in grain 
or any kind of produce that is not liable to be 
injured by frost, and is convenient of transporta- 
tion to market, at such price as it is worth in said 
town. ' i 

Any person who will obtain six responsible sub- 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall receive a copy 
for his services, so long as they continue their 
subscription. j 

Any paper will be discontinued at the request of 
2 subscriber when all arrearages are paid, and 
if payment be made to an agent, for two num- 
pers more than have been received. 

All letters to insure attention must come free of 
postage, directed “to the publisher of the Maine 
Farmer, Hallowell.” 











The Franklin (Kentucky) Farmer requests infor- 
mation respecting the Agricultural Societies in the 
different States. As it respects those in Maine 
we will endeavor briefly to give him what informa- 
tion we can, Some years ago, a State Agricultur- 
al Society was organized. The vnembers had one 
ortwo meetings, and a Show or Fair. It was found, 
however, that it was not possible to carry it on ac- 
ceptably to all parts of the State, owing to the dis- 
tance from one extreme tothe other. Those living 
in the remote or border towns could not bring in 
their produce and their cattle for exhibition, while 
those of the central could. It was thought best, 
therefore, to let it go down. 

Six or seven years ago, the Legislature passed a 
law, giving to each County Agricultural Society as 
much money as they themselves would raise, pro- 
vided it did not exceed three hundred dollars to the 
County. Thatis, if there be but one incorporated 
Society in the County, this should have as much 
money a8 the members would raise, if it did not 
exceed three hundred dollars. If there were two 
or more Societies they should haye each in propor- 
tion to what the members raised, or they should di- 
vide the three hundred dollars in that ratio be- 
‘ween them. Each Society is an independent as- 
‘ociation, The members are taxed one dollar per 
«unum, and the money thus raised, together with 
what comes from the State, is to be expended in 
premiums, Each Society is bound by law to hand 
into the Secretary of State, every January, a de- 
tailed statement of the expenditures of the Society, 
including the premiums and to whom paid,—in 

short, an exhibition of the way and manner every 
dollar is expended. Each competitor must hand in 
‘mitten statements respecting the articles or stock 
exhibited, giving such information as shall be use- 
ful to the committee in forming their judgment.— 
Each Committee reports to the Society while in 


The beneficial results flowing from spirited and 


ble. Wherever you find such an one, you invaria- 
bly find an increasing desire for improvement, both 
of mind and farm. You find a laudable pride ta- 
king root among them, in regard to the best man- 
ner of cultivating the soil—improving their stock, 
and increasing the profits of their occupation. You 


endeavoring to sustain himself in that rank which 


ity—knowledge—contentment and happiness are 
the results. 





Tae Curtivatror.—Is there an Agricultural pa- 
per with this title, published in Albany, N. Y., and 
edited by Mr. Buel ? 
have received but one number of it since October 
last. Weare loth to find it among the missing. 





New-York Farmer, anp tne Rai Roap 
JourNaL.—We are happy to state that these two 
valuable publications which have been so long pub- 
lished by D. K. Minor & Co. in New-York, and 
which have been suspended for some time, have 
again come to life. We really hope that they will 
continue to “live forever,”—increasing in vigor and 
usefulness to the latest time. 





CAUSE OF THE CHANGE OF COLOR IN LEAVES 
BY Frost.—Experiments by some of the chemists 
of Europe, Mr. Berzelius, among the number, 
have proved that the difference of the color of leaves 
after the frosts of autumn, is owing to, some change 
in the texture of the leaf, whereby the usual evo- 
lution or throwing out of oxygen is prevented, and 
an acid is formed. This acid acts upon the coloring 
matter and changes it to the beautiful hues we see. 
By soaking the leaf in a solution of an alkali,— 
pearlash, for instance,—the green color will be re- 
stored. 

Inpran Wueat.—Our correspondent who en- 
quired the other day for Indian Wheat, is referred 
to the advertisement of Messrs. Hovey & Co. He 
will see that at their establishment he can obtain 





And, by the way, we were exceedingly ob-liv-i-ous 
in not mentioning their establishment at the time. 
Messrs. Hovey & Co. are the Publishers and Ed- 


ingly well conducted and practical publication—~ 
devoted strictly to Horticulture. 








We hope so; but verily, we 


almost any seed, root, or flower, that he wishes.— | 


itors of the Magazine of Horticulture, an exceed- 


New-Eneranp Farmer.—There has. a wag got 
into the columns of the New-England Farmer, and 
the way he draws his bow “is a caulion.” Who 





eession at their annual Show and Fair. These re- 


to the members during the year; and in someSocie- | of that symmetry of form, and elegance of style, 
ties tasks or queries relating to Agriculture are giv- which have marked the reports of your Trustees, 


en out, for members to express their views upon, in | to Which you have listened at several of your an- 
writing or otherwise. 


nual and semi-annual meetings. 
| ‘The condition of the Treasury will demand your 


well directed Agricultural Societies are incalcula- | first attention. It will be seen by the report of the 


Treasurer, which is laid before you, that the ex- 
_penditures for the past year have exceeded the re- 
'ceipts by $35,56, and there are some outstanding 
‘demands yet to be adjusted. We are under much 
‘obligation to our Collector for his indefatigable la- 
bors in collecting the dues ef the Society; still 


find the farmer duly appreciating his calling and |there remains uncollected on assessments, a sum 


|more than sufficient to balance the account. How 


= his pursuits entitle him to take. Industry—frugal- | much reliance can be placed om the payment of 


| these arrearages to cancel our debt, is for you to 
|decide; and whether other measures than those 
| which have been adopted, should not be resorted to 
| for raising funds to carry on the future operations 
of the Society. 

Notwithstanding our Treasury is drained of cash, 
/we can congratulate you upon the success which 
has attended your exertions to advance the good of 
this best of causes; and our brethren generally, 
| for the succes which has crowned their labors the 
| past year. ‘The increased interest in our Agricul- 

|tural Exhibitions, which was witnessed at our last 
‘Cattle Show and Fair, affords abundant evidence, 
| had we no other proof, that our labors have not been 

‘in vain. As was to be expected, from the small 

|supply of hay which the past seasons have afford- 

ed,the exhibition of young stock was somewhat 

diminished from former years in number,—but the 

deficiency was abundantly compensated by the su- 

periority of those animals presented; and on the 

whole, it was a far richer exhibition than has ever 
been made in the County. . 

Although the season was deemed unpropitious, 
and our crops were attacked by almost every ene- 
|my ever known in the country, with the addition of 
a new one more formidable than the rest, our har- 
vest was more valuable than on former years. We 
have not the means of making an exact estimate 
of the increase of wheat and other crops in the 
county; but from the account taken in this town, 
we are able to make some vague calculations. Up- 
}on the farms in this town, whose owners have claim- 
‘ed and obtained the bounty offered by the State on 
wheat, there have been raised 932 bushels more 
than om the preceeding year. Of many lots too 
small to receive the bounty, we have no account; 
but knowing that in many instances, these smal] 
crops were raised on farms where wheat has not 
heretofore been cultivated, the whole increase in 
the wheat crop must exceed that of 1836 by more 
than 1000 bushels, or about one fifth. This to be 
sure is not the great increase which at one time 
in the season we expected, but when we consider 
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* Abscence of, the Chairmen of the Board. 






















































MAINE FARMER 








that the crop was injured by the ravages of the | tent which we have never before witnessed in this | cattle; yet not so many but that a part of 
weevil about one third,—an estimation which is | vicinity,—and gives reason to believe that the good | due actually starved to death. Others, uy 





lan 
Willing. 
generally consented to,—and that consequently the | spirit which is abroad in the land, will continue its _make the sacrifice, kept their stock = ge mt 
amount would have been double that of last year ; | operations, till Maine shall export as much grain in above what it was worth in the spring ; conduc 
and that there was a proportionate increase in the | one year, as she imported in 1836; till notan acre hes though our only means of keeping Was he 
culture of other small grains, which were not much | of mowing can be found in the State, that shall | which has annually diminished im quantity_. 
injured,—and a greater, in that of roots, it will be | yield less than two tons of hay; and that every | stock is reduced below what it should be. The 
seen that the means of subsistence for man and farmer who owns a farm that can be tilled, is con-| loss to some individuals by death and the Sales 
beast are increased, though our crops of hay and | vinced that he can do better than to keep his stock oo, at less than the expense of rearing, has 
corn were small. If this presents a fair view of the | wholly on English hay. , tase ; | equal to the cost of building barns to hold 100 tong 
subject,—and we can see no reason why it does| We consider that all the objections which have hol hay. Will it be too much to say that the are, 
not,—we come to the conclusion that the agricul-| ever been urged to the idea, which eminated from | age loss through the State has been equa) 4, the 
tural prospects of Kennebec are more cheering this Society, that Maine had the means of becom- | cost of building a good ary) for every two hyp, 
than they have ever before appeared. It is not ing independent of her sister States for the staff of | dred acres of improved land : 
simply that the number of bushels of grain is in-| life, are now all practically removed; and under | To avoid the repetition of such an eyij, shoul 
creased and increasing, that we have reason of joy. | circumstances, too, peculiarly unfavorable,—at least | W€ not have less reliance on our hay for keep; 
It is what has been done to produce this result, and | in this part of the State. There are still obstacles stock? And in seasons which afford abundar, 
which ordinarily would have produced a much | to be removed, before we become so universally and | Crops of it, will it not be more wise to enlarge oy; 
greater result. The process which has led to this extensively engaged in the grain culture as our lo- barns, than our stock beyond the common means of 
increase of the means of subsistence, is enriching | cation and past success gives us a right to expect: keeping ? Hay that is cut early, before the seois 
our farms and rendering them more productive of | Among them is that pride—that emulation, which Gre 60. grown a to induce the rats to work throug) 
other crops. It is the more extensive use of the prevails to some extent, of raising the best yoke of it may be kept any length of time, in tight bars, 
plough—the more frequent turning over of our oxen; of selling them at a higher Price than a without injury. (Remainder next week. 
fields, that puts the cheering aspect on our agricul- | neighbor, or of owning the best pair in town, or in AGRICULTURAL IMPRO VEMENT 
tural prospects. the neighborhood. ‘This, perhaps, to a certain ex- ‘6 Speed the Plough.” NT, 
In our semi-annual report we gave some of our | tent, is a laudable ambition ; but the idea of raising} Mr. Houtmes :—The subject of saving and ms, 
views on keeping a larger portion of our farms in oxen that “are a little too good to work” should be | king manure may be mentioned, This is & subject 
tillage, and less in mowing, than has been the prac- | discarded. When we see the same field tilled year | often discussed in Agricultural newspapers: ye 
tice in this country; and also upon the improve- | after year, and another of good tillage land mowed | farmers in general make little or no exertions 
ment of swamps and bog meadows. What we say till it is difficult to find any thing to rake, because | increase their manure by artificial means, Ryery 
on these subjects in this connection, is intended to | it makes it easy for the oxen, we think it one of | farmer who reads Agricultural books or newspapen 
be supplementary to the ideas there advanced. | those instances, if such can be, in which “right, has information sufficient to guide him in thelenn. 
We still believe that the system of profitable too rigid, becomes wrong.” One thing, however, | tive busines of increasing his manure. 
farming, as described by a New-York Farmer, viz | is accomplished by this means,—the raising of fine} [f every farmer in our State would drive his be 
to stock down with grass one third of all the tillage | looking oxen that get their growth young—com- | siness before him, and so economize time that ore 
land upon the farm, every year, is what we onght to | mand a good price in the market, and are good for week, at least, every year, shall’ be spent in collect. 
adopt. If the-proportion of land suitable for til-| nothing for business till they are inured to labor.— ing materials for the compost heap or the bam yari, 
lage be small, more than two-thirds of it should be The Kennebec oxen are justly celebrated abroad, | jt would have the effect of doubling our agriculty 
kept under the plough. Many of us have reason to | and would be held in higher estimation im-many in- | ra] products.—W hat farmer is there in Maine, who 
lament being compelled to. witness the very natural | stances, if they were brought up to. regular labor: | j, unwilling to spend a week with his team, if by 
result waich has followed mowing the greater part|and a year or two longer in getting their growth. | so doing he can double the quantity of his manure ’ 
of our fields, and placing our dependence almost) They would attain about the same size, and be | The materials for making manure in our State we 
solely on English hay for feed for stock in winter. | found much superior for any business requiring | everywhere abundant. The farmer who cannot 
The objection to ploughing largely, that * erg | Spentant and hard labor. We leave this part of'| get muck, may haul loam into his barn yard, By 
shall lack for hay to keep stock,” must by this time | the subject, with an expression of our opinion, that /so doing he may save what is annually lost by 
be removed, by the result of the experiment which if the care which is bestowed on oxen, was divided | drenching rains, and by evaporation, No farwer 
many have been under necessity totry. In various| between them and our cows, it would place the | should rest satisfied after he has improved all the 
places in this.County may be seen whole stocks of | thing about riglit, and we should soon have better | means within his reach for accumulating manure. 
cattle and horses, in superior condition, which have | oxen at less expense. There are other important methods of increasing 
been fed entirely on wheat straw and roots. Sup-| Another cause which must operate for a time ‘the fertility of the. soi], which should not be neg- 
pose it were the case that the quantity of hay would | ayainst increasing our tillage to the extent desira- jected. 
be permanently diminished by a more extensive| ble, is the lack of team to perform the requisite| A proper rotation of crops is of immense impo 
eulture of the small grains,—where is the loss ?| labor. Our country is so drained of cattle, that it | tance. Land that is kept fora great length of time 
More stock can be kept; the quantity of manure | is doubtful whether the use of horses in farm. labor | jn tillage, will not yield great crops, however higi- 
will be increased, and consequently the root culture will supply the deficiency. The use which,is.made | ly manured. Land that is kept in grass for a gre! 
can be increased with it, and the stock be kept in| of horses, and increased extent to which they. may | number of years, will at length yieid a light crop. 
better condition, at less expense. But it is not the| be used in carrying en the operations.of farming, | To continue the same crop upon the same piece of 
fact that the quantity of hay will he made less by}may be reckoned among the valuable. lessons we land for a great number of years without interm: 
this system. Frequent ploughing, sowing with the have learned from what we deemed. calamity in | sion, is at best miserable husbandry. Lord Kames 
small grains, and seeding bountifully with clover, | the cutting off of our crops of hay.. Will not the! was of opinion that no branch of husbandry re 
are the very means to increase the fertility of our|same circumstance teach us other profitable les- | quired greater skill and sagacity than a proper Iv 
fields, and make hay plenty. Instead of mowing|sons? What has brought about this state of tation of crops. It would be a task to lay dows 
thirty acres for ten tons of hay, we should mow ten things ? Why is it, “that the present moment finds ' precise rules for rotation of crops; but one fact 
acres for thirty tons. It is by mowing our fields | many towns in this County, as. well, as some in oth- | certain, that the farmer who does not pay @ stric! 
till there is neither grass or grass roots to turn in, | ers, with hardly stock enough for the common pur- attention to this subject can never meet with great 
nor much to haul from the barn to put on, that our | poses of farming ?” Can any thing be.done that | success. , 
fields become exhausted. No one-can longer fear|a similar course of seasons will not produce a sim- | Meliorating crops should be cultivated with @ 
running out his farm by raising grain, when. actual | ilar result? For a few years previous to, 1834, it view to the improvement of the soil,—such a8 clo 
experiment has proved, that oats may be raised | will be recollected, the crops of hay were abun- | ver, buckwheat, and the like. It is a capital prop 
twelve years in succession, on the sawe soil, with | dant; the barns were. filled. to overflowing. The | erty in a farmer, never to be stingy in,the use © 
no other dressing than the turning in, of the stub-| price of hay was very low, and that. of stock very | grass seed. “There is that withholdeth more ths 
ble, the crop increasing annually; and. that the high. Hay could not be sold, and no one. would | is meet, which tendeth to poverty.” 











same process with wheat and clover, has made a sell stock, lest his hay should not be used out to! The best English farmers well understand this | 


poor soil rich in six years. make room for the next crop. In 1835, our crop of | ancient motto, for it is said they never sow less 
The unusually favorable time afforded last Au-| hay was light; and many: of ws- found ourselves | than 15 or 20 Ibs. of grass seed to. the acre. It has 
tumn for ploughing, and which in fact, extended in- | without fodder enough for half our stock. been proved by experiments, that the roots and 








¢o winter, was appreciated and improved to an ex-| Some slaughtered, sold, almost gave away their stubble of an,acre of clover, yielding one ton of 
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to the acre, Will afford twelve tons of vegeta- | 
are, when turned under by the plough.— 

“ We ee the farmer has a field that will yield | 
¥ ra hay per acre. Let the roots and stub- | 
¥' this field be turned under by the plough, and | 
“ secession of fertility to the soil must be ex- 


, at. 
eouingly grea | 
Thorough ploughing may be mentioned as a| 


Beans of improving the soil. The celebrated L. 

"| was of opinion that frequent ploughing was a| 
peaper method of ipcreasing the fertility of land | 
han manuring. t an exhausted field can be 
wade fertile by frequent ploughing alone, without 
sanure, may perhaps be doubted by some ; but one 
sot is certain, that a soil, however well manured;, 
an never be very highly productive, unless it is 
ell pulverized, and to a good depth. It has been 
ypposed that by frequent ploughing, the soil de- 
ives fertility from the atmosphere ; but if we sup- 
se this theory to be wholly unfounded in fact, 
xl] the agriculturist who thoroughly pulverizes his 
sil by frequent ploughing will receive an ample 
remuneration for his labor, inasmuch as a well 
ploughed soil affords a free passage to the roots of 
\| kinds of vegetables.—A farmer, a number of 
veare age, let to an Englishman a piece of poor 
“pine plain” land, which was thought not worth 
cultivation, giving him all he could raise upon the 
same. The Englishman ploughed the field nine 
timee successively. He then stated that he would 
still continue ploughing, but he was apprehensive 
the grain might grow too rank. The farmer offer- 
ed to guarantee no damage ; the Englishman, how- 
yer, sewed his grain, and his crop was immense— 
giving him a very ample reward for his labor and 
that ef his team ; besides conferring a great bene- 
fit upon the farmer, by improving his field. 

The removing of stumps, stones, &c. is of im- 
mense importance to the farmer who is desirous of 
thoreughly cultivating his land. Let one single 
acre ina year (if a farmer cannot afford time or 
capital to do more) be cleared of all obstructions 
tothe plough. Let stumps and roots be entirely 
eradicated, and let all stones be removed; in some 
cases blasting should be resorted to, where stones 
are too large to be removed with crowbars. Stones 
should not be piled in heaps, but they should be 
either used for stone wall or carted to some waste 
place. +The farmer should not rest satisfied till he 
‘has so removed the stones that the plough may find 
no obstructions ; and when the ground very much 
abounds with stones, they should be removed a 
number of years progressively. When the plough 
inds no obstructions, then, indeed, there will be 
totonly profit but pleasure in agriculture. 

_Pasturing land is another method of improving 
the fertility of the soil. Dr. Dean says that land 














Although land may constantly acquire fertility from 
“ong pastured, yet we find that many old pastures 
inthis State do not yield one half the amount of 
grass of new pastures. The reason of this is be- 
Calige the pastures have run out, as it is termed.— 
They should be converted into tillage ; and I will 


add, the stuinps and stones, if possible, should be 
Temoved, 


Vor farmers generally make great efforts to im- 
hove their mowing lands, with a view to increase 
‘ie hay crops; but can it be said that they make 
reat efforts to improve the condition of their graz- 
"glands ? If a farmer has not, gener zily, an a- 
‘undance of summer food for his sheep, cows, and 
other stock, all his winter food for cattle will not 


iy pervisory care of the 
“iat is constantly used for pasture will be enriched. | 





Lastly, ploughing in green crops may be men- | ed by the Legialatures of all the States in the Uni- 
tioned. The farmer who practices summer fallow- ©, for the encouragement of Agricultural Socie- 


; | ties in each county ; and we think that there 
ing or frequent ploughing, may as well as not, sow should be padi he given, by allowing each 


some kind of seed, as Buckwheat, for instance, to. county an equal proportion of the money appropri- 
be turned under by the plough. By this method, | ated for this puspose, according to the population 
the farmer may bring his land to a very high state ‘ofeach. The state of Maine made provision some 
of cultivation, at a moderate expense. R. Years sinee, for granting to each County Society a 

Rumford Feb’ ., 1838 sum equal to that raised by the Society to the a- 
; ‘ , mount of $300. We believe that the Kennebec 
'Co, Agricultural Society has drawn more from the 


Improvement in Barns. aby 
‘ .__ | Treasury than all the other counties in the State ; 
May Siaseaes woiThe -fellowing..se0. sume in | Because that county is the best 


nays _and why is this? 
provements on the old method of building barns ; ‘in the Hae for farming, and has excellent advan- 


at least it seems to me so, having tried the experi- | tages as to markets, and the farmers there are the 
ment. most intelligent and enterprising, as a general 


Add three feet to the usual height, and you save | thing, of any in the state; and we do not think 


that they are excelled by any county in any state. 
> age aqnount: of oer with the same aa and | (1) In this county farmers are alive to their inter- 
ottom—only by a little extension of the sides.—| est and raise, if we mistake not, sufficient funds to 


Raise the barn floor three feet, by means of girts draw $300 froin the treasury. Every person of 


and sleepers; this, with the underpinning, will give ‘reflection will see at once the improper bearing of 


: ° i thi i t n- 
a space of four or five feet in height, under the. this law. Its effect is to strengthen the strong, e 


: lighten the intelligent, and encourage the most en- 
floor, which should be left open at the south end | terprising, oniiee part of the money raised for 


for the accommodation of sheep and calves in cold: | this purpose is paid by those farmers who are the 
stormy weather. The great doors should be onthe | most deficient in information and enterprise. So 


opposite side of the barn from this opening; as it is | those who do not well are taxed to help such as do 


; tility better, 
a filthy practice to drive into the barn through the It ws e be any part of a state more deficient in 
yard, and should not be indulged in. ; 


A wharf or enterprise and agricultural information than others, 
bridge must be made under or before the doors, | to that part the fatherly care of the Legislature 


having a true descent from the floor to a point three should be extended, and if they will not raise funds 


—which, i 1] | among themselves, (2) let a sum be appropriated to 
= yas rae. B de cpees be: level, ab be aoutied in premiums for improvements in Agri- 
make the rise about one and a half feet per rod 


; . + culture, Horticulture, Mechanics and domestic 
an ascent that may easily be overcome with any | Manufactures ; and atthe same time let those who 
load which can conveniently be drawn about the are going ahead be helped along, with an equal 
field. The floor may be attained from the smal] | portion of public money. ‘Then ben ratate. 
doors by stairs, as convenience may require. ' would be equally encouraged, and of course legis- 


| b liberal in making appropria- 
Ladders may be framed in, each side of the barn | ae ag omehey vedo onehgahen § approp 


floor from the girt to the beam, it may prevent (1.) Thauk you, friend Cole, for the compli- 


breaking one’s neck by climbing on a loose one. = but allow us to doubt a part of your etate- 


Qa 
five J me ee Poenee a 2 7 beget ment. In the first place, we doubt the position that 
’ } 


i K unty is any better for farming than 
convenient to feed them on the barn floor. A | Kennebec County y s 


ies in the State; and as to our 
plank should be placed at the edge to keep them | many other Counties in “s a ehthin Cetin 


? 
from getting their hay under their feet. A weath- | markets, where are they : 


cock may be placed onthe top to show tl f ‘ty equal to Portland ? The farmers in Kennebec 
w y tink: Nap teni eet 5 is great room for them 
of the wind,—not a fish, for they are too much out | have done well, but there is g 


bread. The State has 
bad appendage, to a well-finished barn. have the largest share of brea 


ich j rocured a loaf for each of the Counties, of equal 
All of which ~~ vitae ectfully eubmoi tted to your ha and quality ; but to be entitled to it, a certain 
consideration and disposal, by pe gre ‘amount of labor is to be performed, which every 
oe | County in the State can easily do. Pray who is to 
blame if they do not get an equal share? The 
| plan proposed is very much like an indulgent moth- 
A bill bas been reported in the Assembly of er giving Bill, who is a lazy careless boy, as much 
New York, by Mr. i, F. Allen, CLairman of the /cake as she does to Tom, who is industrious and 
Com. on Agriculture, to improve the agriculture of | ~~. tan ihin dude’ et Mlas wilhte be 
the State. The bill provides for the establishment | ®¢tive. By following es — aa 
of a Board of Agriculture at Albany, having a su- | before Tom will quit work and help Bul do nothing ? 
eneral subject throughout 
the State—and appropriates $20,000 annually, for 
five years, for the endowment of County Agricul- 
tural Societies, to be apportioned among them in 
certain proportions, provided each county Society | gard to the treatment of wounds on horses, and 
raise one third the sum allotted to it. The follow-| having had some experience of the value of the 
ing section of the bill provides for those counties | following remedy, I confidently recommend its use. 
which shall neglect to raise money : It 1s a solution of saltpetre and blue stone. The 
“That if an agricultural society shall not be or- | saltpetre should be first dissolved in warm water, 
ganized in any county, or shall neglect to raise by | in such proportions as to be moderately strong to 
voluntary subscription, a sum which shall entitle | the taste, and blue stone added, until the solution 18 
them to the apportionment made to said county by | slightly tinged. This, and nothing else, is to be 
this act, the board of supervisors of said county are used as & wash, two or three times a day. It purifies 
hereby empowered, at their pleasure, during the the wound, destroys proud flesh, produces granula- 
continuance of this act, to raise amnually, m the tions immediately, and heals the worst wounds ina 
manner the contigent charges of said county are isingly short time. I have had horses bad] 
required to be raised, a sum equal to one half the ed and otherwise hurt, in mid-winter, and mid- 
amount hereby appropriated to said county. And | summer ; their cure was equally rapid, and after- 
whenever the president of said board of supervi-| wards no scar was visible, The wound requires 
sors shall certify to the comptroller that such board | no coveriug—flies will not approach it, and dres- 








Vassalboro’, Feb. 1838. 








Legislative Encouragement to Agriculture. 





Treatment of Wounds on Horses. 
Having seen a communication, extracted from 
the Maine Farmer, requesting information in re- 





su 
kic 





— him wealthy. Perhaps some of our farmers 
me ett further their interests by converting a part 
their mowing lands into pasture, and by culti- 


ean roots more largely as winter food for their 


of supervisors have resolved to raise such sum, it| sing it with a small mob of rags, tied to a stick, is 
| shall be the duty of the comptroller to draw his| very little trouble. Wounds do not require to be 
‘warrant on the treasurer of the state, in favor of | sewed up under this treatment, at least I never saw 
the treasurer of such county, for the sym appro-| any advantage from it, as the stitches uniformly 
| priated for said Co. by the first section of this act.”| have torn out. The skin will approximate as the 
| A measure similar to the abaye should be adopt- | wound heals.—Farmers Cabinet, 














































































































































































MAINE FARMER 








Important Decision. | 
The following is a report of a law case cecided | 


in New York last Thursday, before the Superior | 
Court, Judge Tallmadge presiding : 


John A. Peck vs. Richard Rankin.—This action 
is brought by Mr. Peek ; au extensive flour dealer, 
to recover damages from the defendant, master of | 
the brig Rupert, under the following circumstan- 
ces: 

In April, 1837, the plaintiff was receiving large | 
quantities of flour at New-Orleans, which he had 
purchased in Ohio, and as the flour market in this 
city was falling, and the aspect of the times very 
dull, his agent in New-Orleans, Mr. Littlefield, was 
anxious to getthe flour here with all despatch. 
The defendant’s vessel was then at the wharf 
waiting fora cargo, and the defendant said he | 
would sail as soon us a cargo was procured. In| 
consideration of promised despateh, Mr. Little- 


for the delay. As to the damages incurred by 


this delay, it was necessary to inquire if the flour 


ee 
| place on the premises, the work of an Inceng 
which resulted in the total loss of the Wha’ 






eg i. 
was sweet when put on board at New-Orleans, | right’s, Painter’s and Joiner’s shops, with aj ther 


positively that it was all sweet. 
The fact, that vessels laden \here at the same 


cargoes sweet, was sufficient for the jury to infer 
that the Rupert’s cargo had been soured by the 
delay. In the case of the sour flour, that was pos- 
itive injury, Which the person was bound to pay, 


‘through whose faylt itso became sour, and the 


plaintiff on that score was entitled to the full price 


of sweet flour. As to the other flour the plaintiff 


had sustained no actual damage. He might have 
sold it atthe market rate, when Rupert arrived, 


and charged the defendant with the loss, but he 


did not—he stored it, and when sold it brought 


good prices. The points, therefore, for the decis- 


ion of the jury were— 

First, was the captain too unwell to proceed to 
sea? Second, was the flonr sweet when laden at 
New-Orleans, ifso, was it soured by delay there ? 


| but it was not required of the plaintiff to prove | contents, amounting to three thousand dollan 


‘exclusive of the buildings. A large portion 
| this amount corsisted of new stock and manuf. 


‘time with flour of the same brands, brought their | tured articles, and new tools. Nearly the whol 


of the work of the preceeding winter was gijy 
hand; a part of which was made to ordey t 
‘had not been delivered. By this misfortune - 
| were deprived of one important source of avail 
ible means ; and fora long time were Unable i 
| procure seasoned timber to enable us to proces) 
; again in those branches of iness. The oniy 
| place for a workshop then remaining, was entirely 
inconvenient and unsuitable for the purpose ; ay, 
its location was such as to render it unsafe io ad. 
mit some of the best workmen. The Legislature 
| bad then adjourned, But a communication ys 
} made to the Governor and Council on the eye af 
their adjournment, who authorized me to erect 
, suitable building for workshops. By their diree. 
tion these shops were to be constructed of Spur 


field agreed to fill the vessel and was to pay an| Phird, what was the actual differenee in price at ousrock from the Quarry ; and all the labor pos 


extra rate of freight. 
On the 7th of April a full cargo of 1611 barrels | 
was on board and the vessel ready for sea, and on | 
the 8th, bills of lading were signed, As the ves- 
sel did not proceed tosea, Mr. Littlefield went to | 


have arrived ? 

Exceptions were taken by both parties to this 
charge. 

Verdict for the plaintiff $109, 46, and $1168 as 


‘the time the vessel arrived, and when she should | sible towards erecting said building, was j 


performed by the convicts. ‘They made also a 
appropriation of three hundred dollars only, joy 
the accomplishment of this object. From the py. 
ture of the materials to be used in building, a firg 


. ° . . ® - * ° . . y ati va ; ; > tT . 
the consignees and was informed that Captain | damage in consequence of the depreciation in price. | foundation became indispensable, To effect this, 


Rankin was sick, and was undergoing a course of | 
Thomsonian practice. He remonstrated against | 
this delay, and after several days had elapsed, eu- | 
tered his formal protest. On the 21st the vessel | 
sailed, and arrived here on the 11th of May. 

The four market, for two weeks previous to | 


—N. ¥Y. Courier. 








MAINE STATE PRISON. 
We publish below the report of the W 
the State Prison. Itis an able document, and con- 


a large mass of earth was removed, at no inconsid. 
erable expense, to the outside of the Prison yap, 
The building was completed in Noveiber, and 


artien of is occupied by Wheelrights, Painters and Coop. 


ers, having also suitable rooms for storing seasoy- 
ed materials for the use of the different manuf. 


the brig’s arrival, bad ranged from $850 to $9| tains facts worthy the consideration of the citizens turers. ‘This building is one hundred feet long 


per barrel, and when she arrived it had fallen to 


of Maine. Mr. O’Brien is a faithful, firm and hu- 


thirty-four feet wide, and two stories high, besides 


+f : wer arg : — 
$7 50 and $8, and on inspection, fifty two barrels | mane officer, and we are glad that he has spoken the attic, in which is a large chapet sor the pur. 


of flour were found to be soured. The action 
was instituted to recover the damages incurred— 
first, by the souring of the flour, which it was as- 
serted was occasioned by the delay at New-Or- 
leans, and secondly, by the difference in the price 
on the 28th and 29th of April, when the brig 
should have arrived, and on the llth of May, 
when she did arrive. 

The deposition of Mr. Littlefield was read, in 
which he stated that Mr. Peck had shipped to this 
city much other flour at the same time as this, 
which was sweet, and that the cargo of the Ru- 





so freely of the defects of the present prison, and 


the necessity there is for reform in the system as'| 


well as the building itself. We hope his sugges- 
tions will be attended to, and that we shall hereaf- 
ter know that while we are dealing justice to the 
guilty and misguided, it is tempered with mercy. 
T'o the President of the Senate, and 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


GeNTLEMEN—IJn compliance with the require- 
ments of the third Section of “ An Act provi- 


pose of relgious meetings for the convicts, 

It should not be forgottan that the granite buii. 
ness, Which formerly employed a large number of 
convicts, had been totally abandoned buta tew 

days previous to my taking charge of the Prison, 
Consequently it became necessary to prosecute 
some other business for the benefit of the establish- 
meat. [have therefore, introduced the manufae- 
| turing of Lime, by the process of what is termed 
ithe perpetual kiln. This mode being altogether 
new in this section, and as I had to rely upon wy 
own judgment in commencing the business, « 


pert was taken directly from the flat boats and put} ding for the government of the State Prison, was attended with many doubts in relation to thy 


on board the brig without exposure or delay. 
Several flour merchants iu this city were exam- | 
ined as to the state of the flour market, who con- 
curred in quoting the rates as above mentioned. | 
The cargo of the Rupert was taken in store, where 
some of it remained and soured. Some of it was 
not sold unti) September and October, but none 
except the sour flour sold for less than $8 50. As| 
to the sour flour it was testified that sometimes it | 
varies only 25 cents from the sweet, while at oth- | 
ers as much as $3 or $4, and on the arrival of the | 
Rupert, the difference was $2. 
On the part of the defendant, evidence was! 
called to establish the fact that sour flour was fre- 
quently sold for as much as sweet. The depositions | 
of Messrs. Bailey & Abbott, the consignees in New | 
Orleans, and of Dr. Sharp, the Thompsouian prac- | 
titioner, were read, who proved the illness of Capt, | 


Rankin was such as to preventhis getting to sea! large portion of them are unskilful in the work. | performed by convicts, assisted only vy @ 
sooner than he did. Fitty barrels of flour soured | That many are wanting in skill, aud that others | seer to each department. 


and for the punishment of convicts,” the under- 


signed has the honor to submit the following state- 
ment and account of the concerus of that estab- 
lishment. 

The whole number of convicts Dec. 30th, was 
77 aud their employment were as follows, viz: 

fo the Lime Quarry 17—Smith Shops 5 —Shoe- 
makers 14—Wheelrights 7—Tailors 8—Cooks 2 
Washers 2—Attending sick 1~-Waiters 2—Coop- 
ers 10—In Solitary I—Invalids 6—Sick in Hospi- 
ial 2—Aggregate 77. 

The law of March last requires that an occount 
of Stock shali be taken at the State Prisoa on the 
last day of December, consequently makes four- 
teen months in the last fiscal year. During these 
fourteen months the results of labor performed by 
the convicts have been quite as favorable as could 
have been expected, when it is considered that a 


result. These doubts have since been succeeded 
| however, by a full persuasion of the propriety a 
,economy of the measure. The kiln was prince 
pally builttrom the spurious rock near the pret- 
ses, by the labor of the convicts, under the superit- 
‘tendance of the overseer of the Quarry. ‘The ev 
_barrassments which have paralyzed the business’ 
the whole community, caused but little dewane 
for the article of Lime, and that at a very! 
duced price; consequently the kiln was 1" 
| put in operation until late in August. Ts 
| business was continued about four months, 10 
course of which period were manufactured #00" 
| four thousand and eight hundred casks of Lin: 
Hard coal is used for fuel in this process, Wil" 
renders this item about ten per eent less Wal 
the ordinary method. All the labor in this brave 
including the making of casks for the a 
} over 


There can be no dov' 


’ . . . > : ° odes BIT le } on 
out of a cargo of 1600 barrels, comming from New- | are inefficicent ‘workmen, may be attributed to | but that this branch of business may be carrie: 


. 


Orleans, was thought to be a small quantity ; 
all the Witnesses concurred in stating that flour | 
was very apt to sour in New-Orleans, especially | 
if confined in the hold of a vessel. 

The detence rested mainly on two grounds, 
First, that the captain was too sick to put to sea— 
all the plaintiff had a right to require was due dil- 
igence, and that had been exercised by the defen- 
dant; and if the whole cargo Lad soured at New- 
Orleans, and the price had fallen one-half the 
plaintiff could not recover. Second, that no ac- 
tual damage had been sustained, as the flour 
brought as good prices when it was sold as if the 
vessel had arrived in April. 

The Court charged that the contract to trans- 
port the flour from New-Orleans to this city, 
should have been fulfilled with all due diligence 
and despatch, and if the captain was sick, it was. 
tbe duty of the consignees to send the vessel on 
LS the mate, or some other captain. The illness 

the captain was not a legal or sufficient excuse 














Institution by short sentences, and in many ins:an- 
ces in a diseased and decrepid state of body, as 
well as depraved in mind; so that their support is 
rendered a burden upon the Institution, Some 


of these would be more proper subjects of a Hos- | te of the 
‘tage might be to erect kilns on the side o! ™ 
| quarry bear the prison ing. ai 
ithe heat which passes off from the kilns, § 


pital or Infirmary ; and but few, ifany; nave ever 
acquired habits of industry. Of the whole num- 
ber confined in the Prison during the !ast year, not 


more than six had any claim to mechanical skill: | 


and four of that number were pardoned by the 
Executive. In addition to this, the difficulties en- 
countered in common with the rest of the com- 
munity, in the increased high price of every arti- 
cle furnished for the support of the convicts, the 
diminished demand for their labor, and the conse- 
quent low. price obtained for the sales.of manufac- 
tured sles together with other important cir- 
cumstances about to,be. stated, have materially 
affected the result. } 


' 





On the thirty-first day of March last, a fire took | 


hut | the fact that they are necessarily thrown upon the |ata profit, even at tie moderate extent of ibe 
| present facilities, 7s 
| think it advisable to extend these facilities, Wi!" 
_may be done in several ways, it is believed thal 


But whenever the State oon 
whic! 


large profit inay he secured. 2. Ivan 
One method for obtaining aa additional av va! 
building, and w sect 


conduct it by means of pipes to warm the rp 
and work shops; it might also be appliec on 
purposes of cooking, Such an peril 
would effect the saving of a large amount ° iso 
Anotiver plan would be to erect kilns at the ent 
wharf. Then by removing the surplus te 
which covers an inexhaustible quantity oh aA 
rock, within a tew rods of the prison Mi al 
gentle slope would be formed, on, which a th 
ity of a loaded car, moving trom .the ay Om the 
kilns, would retugn the light one back f 


kilns to the quarry. ‘The. coal for burning °° 
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janded from the vessel on the wharf, and the The neglect of early education, the use of ardent 
~ -would be already on the wharf as itcame spirits, and the practice of gambling. are the most 
_ f the kiln. This business when uuder way, | prominent causes of crime. Amongst the whole 
= “a erly managed, would save all the expense number confined here, there is not one well ed- 
an ein labor. /ucated man; no good readers even; and there 
; Some expense has occurred to the establishment, were many who could not read at all until the last 
arising from the following particulars. The barn summer, when a teacher was employed for the 
which stood within a few feet of the main prison purpose of instructing them. All who could be 
as been frequently threatened by discharged con- prevailed on to attend made rapid proficiency. 
vets, to be sev’on fire ; and its location beingin Some who but afew months since did not know 
other rspects bad, it was deemed necessary to re- a letter, are now tolerably good readers, and seem 
move it. Upon subsequent examination it was | totake much pleasure with their books, It may 
found to need new sills,and many other repairs not be amiss to suggest, that it seems highly desi- 


for the accommodation of large teams, which | rable, that this unfortunate class of men should be | 
e nature of our business the past season, furnished with some further facilities for the im- | 


from th z . . , . 
all not well be dispensed with. A shed and | proving of their minds. 


fences enclosing a yard, with other necessary ac-{ The subject of remodelling our prison, with a 


commodations for a stable, including the excava- | viewto convenience and economy, as well as to | 


tiny of a large well, have all been completed, the comfort of the convicts, has agitated the pub- 
Tbe large qauntity of earth necessarily remov-| ic mind for some time. Ifno other considerations 
ed trom the quarry and from the site of the new | were to be regarded, it would still seem that jus- 


workshops, was placed on the prison lot in front tice to that unfortunate class of our fellow beings, | 
of the dwelling house, thereby elevating a low | who from time to time may be subjected to the. 
and barren plot of ground, which is now valuable | discipline of our penitentiary, calls loudly for re-_ 
that the compound means the “science of the 


for agricultural purposes. These improvements, | form. Itis hardly necessary for the Legislature, 


ip connexion, have added materially to the value atthistime, to go into speculative investigations | 


of the property, and with comparatively little ex-| upon the subject; neither can much time be re- 
pense to the State. The dwelling house, stable, quisite to ascertain whether improvements be nec- 
and out buildings, are now in good repair, and essary ; or to determine what mode shvuuld be a- 
are of nore value than when new, and will re- | dopted as the standard of discipline. 
quire but little expense for years to come. 

The circumstance of the fire in March last, and have more than ordinarily interested in reference 
a deep laid plot since by acombination of prison- | to penetentiaries. There are now in the full tide 
ers in the shoe shop to fire that bnilding, were of operation, two different systems of discipline 
warnings te be in better readiness against such and modes of confinement. One is Pensylvania 
emergencies. ‘Three hydraulic reservoirs have, System, under which the convict labors in solitude ; 
therefore, been constructed within the prison andthe other is the Auburn System, which has 
yard, capable of containing about one hundred | been generally adopted in New England and in 
jogsheads of water. Previously to this there was many of the Southern and Western States The 


no source upon which to rely in case of fire.| Auburn system seems to afford great oppor- | 


We were even obliged to haul in wnter from with- | tunities for the moral improvement of the convicts 


out the walls, for the purpose of erecting the new | and in almostevery instance, its pecuniary results | 
building, and a portion of the time, for the ordin- | have immediately removed from the State the | 
, from which they are worn, and hence the advantage 


ury use of the prisones. ‘The new well at the sta- | burthen of supporting them. It would be but 
ble, and the reservoirs in the prison yard, are nec- | just to remark here, that our prison was built at a 


essary and indispensable appendages to the prison, | time when but little, if any, improvement had ta- | 


and will in future obviate hvils similar to those ken place in our penetentiary system. Other 

just mentioned, 

. 1 . e ° | _ ° P ‘ 
The state of health among the convicts* during | of ours in the march of improvement, were still 


ike past season, has furnished additional proof, | groping in darkness on this subject. The model 


course of life, are the best antidotes to disease, | effect of solitary confinement without labor. 
wud are amongst the best means Tor invigorating | Hence but little regard was laid to the construc- 
adebilitated body. Previously to their entering | tion of workshops, or to any other object, except 
ie prison, a very large proportion of eonvicts | the construction of cells. These seem to have 
were intemperate,and nearly all of them idle and| been formed exclusively with a view to inflicta 
dissipated in various ways, They are obliged | greatdegree of punishment in a short time, and 
suldenly and entirely to abandon every bad babit that at the least expense. A few months experi- 
aid Vicious indulgence ; and from this course, no | ence, however, fully satisfied its most sanguine 
‘lellects seem te arise. Nevertheless, where so | advocates that this mode must be abandoned. 

navy prisoners of this description are congrega- 
ed together, it will not seem strange that much | the evils attending our present system. 


One is, 


‘me should be lost by sickness, or slight indispo- | the impossibility of preventing the prisoners, while | 


‘iio. ‘he daily reports of the prison, for the | in their cells, from communicating with each oth- 


‘st fourteen mouths, show that 1210 daye labor | er, so that in the course of twenty minutes, they | 
|The white sand on the sea shore is generally par- 


ave been wholly lost by sickness: and 1600 days| may form cancert of action amongst one half of 
wor tay be considered as lost by that class term- | their number. Another evil is, that cleanliness 


“! eahds, who are exempt from hard labor, but cannot be preserved, nor a thorough inspection 


‘© DOt Id a state torequire keeping in the hospi-| had. Neither can any warmth be communicated 


‘\. ‘This class are evidently a burthen to the in- | to the cells; consequently a large sum is annually | 
“uUOn, and as was before remarked, many of | expended for the purchase of bed clothes, which, | 
“ct Would be more suitable subjects of a hospi-| {rom dampness of other causes, soon goto de- 
ul, or of some other asylum. ‘struction. It may be worthy of inquiry, whether. 


The number of convicts now in the prison is }a greater amount of labor would not be realized 


a the same as last year, whieh is an average | fromthe convicts, provided they wero furnished 
or the last eight years. This fact may be regard- | with different lodgings. 
“as evidence, that the amount of crime in the | porformed on Monday, than on either of the oth- 


a ee ey is diminishing, since during this peri-| er five days of the week. Some of the prisoners 
mt th 


A less amount of labor is 


‘e population of our State has greatly in) complain much of the ill effects of confinement 
“ised. ‘This apparent diminution of crime is | from Saturday evening until Monday : as, during 
Ss to be attributed in part to the systetn of that time, they have only three hours of relaxa- 
‘discipline, which reforms some, gives hab- | tion from their cells for the purpose of attending 
industry to others, and it is believed deters’ religious worship, ana other instruction. Moreov- 


They are there- 


te assistance given tothe indigo, in furnish-| them. Probably there is ne penitentiary in our 


ing ¢l H ss . = . . ® 
$“iem with means to earn an honest living. | country, which is subject to so many inconvenien- 


ces as are experienced in this. It is a common re- 


* One death only has occurred, which wasa} mark of strangers, who have visited the prison of e ™m é i 
late, that our present work shops, as to their gen-| gray, and hence its lightershade. Maine furnishes 
\ eral constructien fer convenience, are not,surpas- | 


Ue prison, 





For years | 
| past, the public, both in this and in other countries, | 


| States, which were, in some repeets, far in advance | 
, these supposed elements are themselves compound 
substances, and that there are at least fifty-four el- 
that simple diet, constant labor, and a systematic | of this prison was originally designed to test the | 


cae rime. But it is/ er, there are among the convicts several cripples’ 
hing be rue, that the amount of crime is dimin- | and invalids, who, owing to deformity, can neither | 
efor " nm, other causes; among which are the | descend nor ascend these cells. ' 
he child promote temperance ;. the educating of | fore lodged in the hospital, which, under all cir- 

'vdren of the poor, as well as of the rich ;| cumstances, is by no meansa suitable place for 


an 





sed by any; but that our prison building, its cells 
and hospital, is far behind the improvements of 
other penitentiaries, and that this must have an 
unfavorable influence in both a moral and pecuni- 
ary point of view. 

It seems to be a question of great importance to 
the character of this State, whether this institution 
shall remain in its present condition, or to be im- 
proved by remodelling itscells and hospital, so as 
to secure to it arank equal to that of others in our 
own country. Of this, however, the Legislature 
in their wisdom are competent to decide. 


JOHN O'BRIEN, Harden. 


DR. JACKSON’S LECTURES—NO. 1 

We intend to give asketch of all of the geolog- 
ical lectures delivered by Dr. Jackson, the State 
Geologist, in the Representataves’ Hall. We shall 
only be able to glance at the principal topics dis- 
cussed, and present in brief the facts which may be 
deemed of practical importance. 

He began by remarking that Geology was deri- 
ved from two Greek words, “ ge” which means earth, 
and “logos” which means disceurse or science, so 





earth.” The object of this science is to ascertain, 
by an examination of the crust of the earth, the na- 
ture and position of its various rocks or minerals ; 


the causes which produced the rosks and the sec- 


ondary causes that have wrought the vast changes 
in the earth itself. 

He considered the science of great practical iin 
portance; the recks were extensive and valuable 
articles of commerce ; the knowledge of them was 
intimately connected with all thearts and occupa- 
tions of life, but especially with agriculture. The 
soil, from which our daily bread is obtained, is com- 


posed of minute particles of rocks, worn off by a- 


ges. The nature of the soil could be ascertained 
by a knowledge of the neighboring rocks, which 
had produced it, or the nature of the rocks could 
be ascertained by an inspection of the soil. The 
soils of course must vary according to the rocks 


of geology to agricultural pursuits. 

The ancients supposed there were only four ele- 
ments, air, earth, water and fire,—but more recent 
discoveries in chemistry have demonstrated that 


ements, and there may be more, but no power has 
yet been able to decompose any one of these. [Ev- 
ery one knows what an infinite variety of combina- 
tions may be formed by the twenty-four letters of 
the alphabet, how many more then can be formed 
by the fifty-four elements of the material world.— 
But in nature these combinations are limited, so 
that their knowledge is not so extensive and diffi- 
cult as is often supposed; chemistry however, can 


enlarge this number to almost any extent. 
It may not be improper here to notice some of | 


The simple minerals and their components are 
very few. 

Ist. Quartz, an infusible mineral, the chrystali- 
sed form of which is often mistaken for diainonds; 
it will cut glass and is composed entirely of silex. 


ticles of the quartz, and the stone called amethyst 
is a variety of this mineral, colored violet by the 
oxide of manganese. 
2d. Felspar, of which the porcelain or China 
wares are manufactured by dissolving, melting &c. 
3d. Mica, which derives its name from “ micao,” 
meaning to shine, and is often’called in commerce 
“isinglass ;—it splits into very thin leaves and is 
nearly as transparent as glass—is used for windows, 
lanterns &c.—found in great abundance in Maine, 
particularly in Mount Mica, at Paris. In Russia it 
is used for albthe windows of ships of war, as it 
cannot be broken by the shock and jar occasioned 
by the discharge of artillery. It has also been 
lately employed in sheathing vessels for which it 
proves an excellent article, since it cannot be pen- 
etrated by any insects, and is not subject to oxida- 
tion or rust. Itis now sold at Boston for two dol- 
lars a pound and if it should turn out to be as val- 
uable as is supposed for sheathing vessels, it must 
¢ome into general use and great demand, and of 
course be a profitable article of manufacture and 
commerce. 
Of these simple. minerals. already mentioned, 
nite is composed, and its dark color 1s owing to 
lack mica. ‘The mica in the Hallowell granite is 


granjte in all possible hues, that can ever be desi- 
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red for any practical purposes. There is a species Lubec to Thomaston, was about 776 miles, inclu- | of the best quality—it contains 53 per cent of clea 
of this rock employed in the manufacture of por- | ding indentations and probably the whole extent of | iron. There are but few shot at the fortificatic . 
celain, and is found in great abundance at Bruns- the seacoast of the State will be 2000 miles. Some | st Houlton, and iron costs $125 per ton in that re 
wick and Paris. Sometimes there is foreign mat- of the limestone near Starbird’s Creek, has been! gion, while every facility is afforded for establish, 


ter in granite, iron pyrites for instance, a mere at- 


color it, and therefore great caution should be taken ¢ 
to examine its purity before it is used in building.— | 


) 


juarry from which it is obtained, very valuable. 
The section of country between Bangor and Bel- 





dance onthe Keunebec river and at Phipsburg, Ac- slate around this mountain pass up on its sides some | 


ton and Lebanon. 


distance, and grow gradually thiner and thiner till | 


4th. Sienite, from Siena in Upper Egypt, is com- they cease entirely, thus giving conclusive evidence | 
posed of quartz, felsparand hornblende—it resem- that the clay slate was originally on the surface, | 


bles granite, but is easily distinguished from it by | and the granite beneath, and that the 
the hornblende, which will not split into leaves, and been thrown up in a liquid state thro’ the superin- 
hy containing less quartz, The moufitains in York cumbent mass, by the force of subterranean fires. 
are formed of this rock. It is not so valuable as North of this mountain the soil contains many boul- 


ranite has) 





granite, more liable to change and decomposition. | ders of slate and granite rock, and South, also boul- 
The stone found in the famous Quincy quarry, | ders of granite at considerable distance from it, | 
Mass., is Sienite, and by the air and water it as-| which undoubtedly were washed from Mt. Waldo, 
sumes the color of iron rust.—Some is entirely | bythe flood. Nearer Belfast are found copperas, | 


worthless from the oxide of iron it contains, which | alum and plumbago, or black lead. In Bangor and | 


causes it to crumble to pieces. 


soapy feeling. 


6th. Argillite or hardened or indurated clay which slate of all kinds. The region of the Aroostook 


is supposed to be particles of decomposed granite, | 
rendered very minute by friction with water, har- | 
dened into clay, and then petrified by the affects of 
subterranean heat. Immense quantities of this stone 
are found at Barnard—it isa remarkable coincidence | 
that the city of Bangor in Wales is the chief mart | 
of this article in Great Britain, and that Bangor in 
Maine is destined to be the chief mart of it in the 
U.S. Maine hasan inexhaustible fund of this slate, | 
and can afford it cheaper than can be procured from 
any other source, and it exists in no other State in 
the Union. It is reasonable therefore, to suppose 
that the quarrying of this slate might be made a 
most lucrative business, were it commenced and 
pursued with energy and perseverance. 

7th. What is commonly called limestone, is the 
carbonate of lime, and of course its ingredients 
are carbonic acid, oxygen gas, and calcium; it can 
be distinguished by its effervesence when the ac- 
ids are applied. If it be desired to ascertain wheth- 
er a soil contain any lime, pour on it a little muri- 
atic acid, and if it produce effervesence, it is evidence 
that there is a considerable quantity, but there may 
be some, although it does not effervesce at all.— 
Limestone often contains foreign matter, and when 
it is necessary to determine whether it would be 
profitable to work any particular quarry, the propor- 
tion of this foreign matter, or in other words the 
strength of the limestone may be ascertained, by | 


dissolving out the carbonate of lime, to see what | 
amount will remain. | 

8th. Gypsum is the sulphate of lime, and its in- | 
gredients differ from those of limestone only that | 
sulphuric acid takes the place of the carbonic.— 
This mineral is generally called plaster of Paris, 
and a variety is known by the name of alabaster. 
It is a valuable article for manure, when applied (o 
calcarious soils. It is found in abundance on the 
public lands of Maine. 














9th. Chlorite derives its name from the Greek ( thay it would cost to manufacture it. Such is the 


word meaning green, and is so called because the | 
substance is green; it is an earthy mineral, and | 
has an earthy or clayey odor when breathed on, and | 
is plentiful in Maine, particularly at Cross Island 
and Machias. It was forinerly used by the Indians 
for the manufacture of pipes and bowls; it receives 
van elegant B panen and may be turned into almost 
any kind of vessels. (Dr. J. exhibited a highly pol- 
Tr vase, which had been wrought from this min- 
era].) 


10th. Serpentine is the last simple mineral—it 
is elways of a green, hue, and often striped, like a 
serpeat, whence jts name, Deer Isle contains large. 
quantsties of this mineral~-jt is susceptible of a 
brilliawt polish, and is used for yarious ornamental 
purposes. Jt was known to the ancients under the 
name ef “verde antique,” and is used in the pro- 
duction of Epsom salts and Venitian xed. 


. , ee Prospect marine shells are discovered more than an | 
The 5th simple mineral is talc, which is readily | hundred teet above the level of the sea, which must 
distinguished in its simple or compound state by | have been carried there by diluvial waters. | 


_lally of wheat, and manure cannot supply its place 


{ 


The whole vicinity of Piscataquis abounds in | 


river on the public lands, is of great interest ; it be-| 


|longs to the coal formation ; the rock is of the gray- | 
| wacke kind, and limestone is found in abundance ; | 
| the country is rich; the soil alluvial ; intervals of | 


nearly eight miles in width on each side of the riv- | 


/er; the river is navigable for boats to the falls, and | put on slabs an 


the whole region is well adapted to the culture of | 
wheat and other kinds of grain. Mr. Dennis Fair- | 
banks, formerly of Kennebec, resides there, owns, 
an extensive farm, flour mills, &c., and raised more | 
than a thousand bushels of wheat the past season, | 
on less than thirty acres of land. Such is the fer- | 
tility of this country, that if its energies were called | 
forth, it might become the granary of the State.— 
Its inhabitants have never submitted to British au- 
thority, they resisted the first attempt, met usurpa- 
tion at the very threshold, arrested the officer who 
came to enforce foreign dictation, threw him into 
prison and kept him there, till he would promise to 
abandon his enterprise, and they have never been 
molested since. A few settlers more would form a | 
complete barrier and protection against British ag- | 
gression ; the grass is tall blue joint, which would | 
be a capital ambuscade, so that a few riflemen might 
guard the river and destroy every man that should 
attempt to pass. There is a road laid out and spot- 
ted through this country, which if completed, would 
be of vast importance to the interests of the State, 
it would give immediate access to Madawaska.— 
The tide of emigration that is pouring from this 
State to Michigan, Illinois, and Texas, to die with 
their epidemics, would do vastly better to go and 
settle this public land, in the beautiful valley of the 
Aroostook, where the season is amply long for the 
production of wheat and grass. The inhabitants of 
the Aroostook region are paying sixteen dollars a 
tierce for St John’s lime, when the very earth under 
their feet is full of it. Farmers often expend more 
fex the transportation of lime from the seacoast, 








fa” in the Counties of York and Oxford, which a- 
byund in limestone. To some soils lime is indis- 
pensable for the production of good crops, espec- 


entirely, (although there is some lime in decayed 
animal matter,) and limestone is scattered all over 
the State in large quantities. 

In Buckfield, magnetic oxide of iron is found, and 
more than ten thousand dollars’ worth now lies ex- 
posed, where an attempt was made to work it. This 
ore can be wrought to advantage, if coal can be ob- 
tained for seven cents per bushel, which is the 
case.— 

Bog ores are found every where in the State.— 
There is only one blast furnace in Maine, viz: at 
Newfield, which was set in operation last August 
and has already produced 145 tons of cast iron ;— 
coal costs there but six cents per bushel, they for- 





These tep simple minerals, just described, con- 
stitute what is called the geological alphabet, 
The extept of seacoast surveyed in 1836 from 





merly used shells from the seashore for a flux, but 
now they procure lime from their own neighbor- 


it- exported to Boston, and has answered a good pur- | ing, supplying, and carrying into successful oper, 
tom will spread over an extensive surface and dis- pose as a hydraulic cement, which will make the tion, a foundary, which would furnish the fortifics. 
| tions with all the shot they ever might need,—x,, 
| ( | Journal. 
There is another species that is called granite-gneiss fast abounds in slates of various kinds, passing in- | 
it is stratified, the mica is in layers, and it splits to each other; limestone ; slates containing pyrites ; 
more easily in one direction than the others. Gneiss greenstone trap; gneiss; mica slate and granite. 
is composed of the same simples as granite and dif- Mt. Waldo, on this route, is formed entirely of gran- 
fers froin it only by its stratification. Mica slate is ite of an excellent quality and easily exported. It 
composed of quartz and mica, and is found inabun- is an important geological fact, that the layers of | 


LEGISLATURE OF MAINE. 
Tuurspay, March |. 
Senate.—Orders, petitions, and reports, dispo- 


‘sed of in concurrence. 


The bill to incorporate the County of Frankijy 
was again called up; Mr. Fletcher moved to q. 
mend by striking out Kingfield ; lost 4 to 1, 
Mr. Steward moved to amend 80 that the tow 
County should pay its portion of the debts of the 
several Counties of which it 1s composed : Jos: 


The bill then passed to be engrossed, 14 to 5, Ost. 


Hovse.—Bill to prevent fraud in pressing hay 
was taken up, Mr. Hodsdon moved that the Rin 
insist On its vote passing the bill to be engrosed 
as amended. 

Mr. Hopspon considered the section added } 
the House necessary. ’ 

Mr. Howmes said the object of the Section 
was to prevent too greata weight of boards hein 
put upon pressed hay—the boards were not wort) 
so much as hay, and were paid for at the sane 
price ; he thought the section might be amended jf 
objectionable, but ought not to be stricken out. 

Mr. Hovupterr said it was necessary to puta 
greater number of boards on pressed hay than the 
section contemplated. Screwed bay needed no 
boards—but pressed hay was $2 a ton higher than 
screwed hay. If there were abuses—if people 

d wet boards, their names were 
stamed on them, and honest people would notsut- 
fer in their reputations, 

Fripay, March, 2. 

Senate. Resolve in favor of E. S. Greely, $500, 
was called up, and after some discussion, it was a- 
mended on motion of Mr. Boulelle, so that the Goy- 
ernor should call on the U. S. fora reimbursement 
of the same, and then it passed to be engrossed. 

Resolve in favor ot Jno. Baker et als, was taken 
up. Mr. Boutelle moved to amend so that the Goy- 
ernor may call on the U. S. for a reimbursement 
of the amount paid the petitioners, and it was finally 
laid onthe table. 

House. Mr. Codman, by leave introduced res- 
olutions respecting the sudden death of the late Hon 
Jona. Cilley, Representative in Congress from this 
State. 

Sarurpay, March 3. 

Srenate.—Petitions, orders, and reports dispos- 
ed of in concurrence. 

The conferees on the part of the Senate, to 
whom was referred the disagreement of the two 
Houses on the small bil! law, reported that they 
had had several meetings, had discussed the sub- 
ject freely, and finally received from the conferees 
on the part of the House a proposition, Ist to 
strike off the preamble from the amendment adop- 
ted_by the Senate, and 2d, so to amend as to repeal 
the 2d Section of the Act passed March Jt, 
1836, which provides that no person or body cor- 
porate shall circulate small bills. ‘The committee 
did not see fit to accede to the proposition full, bu! 
recommended to strike off the preamble—repor 
accepted. The question was then on striking of! 
the preamble, and was decided in the affirmative 
by yeas and nays as follows: 

Yeas.—Boutelle, Belcher, Cargill, Dumont, 
Emery, Greene, Heagan, Lake, Littlefield, Priuce, 
Randall, T. Robinson, Soule, Steward, Whipple, 
Woodbury, Woodmnan—17. 

Nays.—Ham, Higgins, Mildram, Osgood—t. 

The Bill then passed to be engrossed as thus® 
mended, making a suspension of the law for two 
years. 


Hovst.—On motion of Mr. Webster, the p* 
pers relating to the Penobscot Indians, recel¥ 
yesterday by message from the Governor, wel? 
read, (Agreement between the State and the In- 
dians; and copy of their deed of the four India! 
townships to the State.) Referred to the commit 


tee on Indian affairs. 
Mownpay, March BS 
Sexatr. Orders, petitions and reports, dispos*! 





hood, Hemetite iron ore is found on the Aroostook 


of in concurrence. 
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[From the New-York American.] 
MUSINGS BY FLACCUS. 
THE DISAPPOINTMENT OF MANHOOD. 


DECISION, 
| Many men perform their part ia life unsuccess- 
fully because they take no pains to acquire defi- 


| house, which afterwards, in the course of years 


eral hundred pounds in value. 





















our wealth increased, augmented gradually to na 









A VatvasLe Sentiment. “If there jg any 


«‘ How insignificant the honors, and fiery chase | Dite ideas of what that part ts, and what it de- / Sentiment of most value, for the comfort, the char 
sig ) ; 


of ambition ; except as mental discipline for beings 
destined for immortality |” {Kent.] 
‘‘'The world can never give 


mands of them. Others, when they are acquant- | 
ed with their aims, are too negligentto prosecute | 
‘them. They clearly perceive that something is to | 


acter, the virtuous sociability of the young —on. 
that will shed the greatest charm over Society, an, 
make it the most pure—it is that which inculeates 


The bliss for which we sigh.” [Hymn.] | be done—and yet expend no more activity upon perfect delicacy and purity in the intercourse of 


In my young march up manhood’s steep 
How pe arly were the skies ! 

How bright the purple to us did peep 
Upon my morning eyes ! 


Oh ! sure, beyond those barrier peaks, 
Methought, when I shall stand, 

My heart will find the food it seeks— 
There lies the golden land! 


And sated oft with sport, my eye 
Would seek that distant hilb, 

Whose untried glories should supply 
The something wanted still. 


The height is won !—but not the charm— 
Oh! why not on me burst 

The prize to tempt the soul’s right arm— 
The cup toquench her thirst? 


The world’s broad landscape fills my eye 
But empty leaves my mind: 

Alas! I have no heart to try 
The barren joys I find. 


I feel the leap of powers within 
Begot in loftier sphere, 

Which find no worthy prize to win— 
No match to rouse them here, 


Here tower the mountain heights of fame, 
There vales of pleasure sleep ; 

And rivers lit with golden flame, 
To wealth’s wide ocean sweep. 


But those bleak heights are chill with snew, 
And fevers haunt those vales— 

While rapids mar yon river's flow, 
And wreck the bark that sails. 


And is this all !—my head exclaims— 
This all !—my echoing heart— 

Oli! earth—be these thy promised alms— 
Then let me hence depart! - 


The land surveyed, and worthless found, 
Why pitch my dwelling here ?— 

Ye stars !—oh ! take my soul unbound 
To your own glittering sphere ! 


‘Stay !"’ whispers me a still small voice, 
“Thy daring wish restrain— 

Though poor of earth's pursuits the choice, 
They are not wholly vain. 


‘If powers, for earthly tasks too great, 
For worthier service sigh ; 
«’ oe - . afl . . 
Tis proof they'll meet that better fate— 
For nought, unused, can die. 


‘‘ Howe’er ignoble be the goal, 
The race gives vigor still— 
Cares try the sinews of the soul, 
And her wild passions drill. 


‘‘ The world is but the school, in truth, 
To train thee for thy home ; 

And manhood but the nobler youth 
Of nobler life to come. ’ 


‘* Apprenticed here man’s work though vain, 
His powers developes still— 

He aims at puppets but to gain 
For worthier marks the skill. 


«The bird on earth must learn its way 
Before the air it tries— 

The mind must mould its forms in clay, 
To—chisel in the skies. 


‘** Wouldst thou, so rudely bred, intrude 
‘Mid angel graces fair ? 

Wouldst thou presume, with mind go crude, 
‘Mid God-taught spirits there ? 


‘* The tree beneath the ground must shoot 
Before it forms the grove ; 

So man in earth must spread his root 
That hopes to bloom above.”’ 


1 listen, humbled to the ground, 
That I should wish to fly, 

in chains of guilt, and ignorance bound, 
To yon pure realms of sky. 


No! let me train my better part, 
Nor waste my school days more : 

Then sail, with freighted head, and heart, 
For yor star-sanded shore ! 


the really important objects of life than upon the | 
| merest trifles. He is worthy of all honor, who, | 
, in addition to a definite knowledge of his purpos- | 
es, goes forward without fear, and seizes and em- 
| ploysthe right meanstohisend, Such decision 
| commands our respect, whether the aim be noble | 
or mean—whether it deserve praise or blame. 
Such a character supposes sacrifices. And what 
good was ever done in the world—what noble | 
purpose was ever accomplished without sacrifices ? | 
| A man may live, it is true, and secure some of the | 
| desirable objects of life, while restricted within a | 
| selfishness, which forbids him to sacrifice a single | 
| wrong propensity or inclination, But he lives in a 
| perpetual contradiction with himself. His higher | 
nature is urging him to deeds at which his seifish- 
) ness revolts. His better faculties remain undevel- 
oped. 
Decision of character and obedience to the con- | 
victions of right, include whatever is most praise- | 
worthy in humanity. ‘To secure the object of our 
pursuit, we must be willing to pay the price ; and 
not complain that others bear away the prize for | 
which we make no effort. Itis true, that the con- | 
dition of many furnishes an imperfect apology for | 
their indecision. ‘They are born toa circumscrib- | 
|ed sphere ; they can comprehend near and sim-_ 
| ple objeets; they are accustomed to make use of, 
| means that lieclose athand! But place them in 
a wider sphere of activity, and they are Jost. It. 
amounts to thesame thing, whether they are dis- | 
tracted by a multiplicity of objects, or beside them- 
selves with their greatness and dignity. It is their 
misfortune to be striving after something, of which 
| no clear, definite idea exists on their minds. 
| Without. distinctness of vision and earnestness 
of purpose, there is no such thing as success in life. 
How many even of educated men engage in busi- 
ness only ina kind of self-defence! living with- | 
out a correct idea of the object of life, or of the’ 
mieans of its attainment! or, at the most, living, as | 
aman reads a bundle of newspapers, merely to 
| get through with them! This is a waste of life— 
a failure in the purpose for which we should live. | 
An eminent foreigner says—when I become ac- | 
quainted with a man, | immediately ask—what is | 
hisemployment ? How does he prosecute it? | 
and with what success? and my interest in him is | 
decided by the answer to these questions. 
There may be somethig arbitrary in such a sum- | 
mary judgment of others; but let each of our read- 
ers put those questions honestly to himself, and he | 
may derive from them the means of personal im- 
provement.—Vews § Courier. 











Dr. Frankuin’s Wire. Franklin, in his) 
sketch of his life and habits, relates the following | 
anecdote of his frugal and affectionate wife. A’ 
wife could scarcely make a prettier apology for | 
purchasing her first piece of luxury : 

We have an English proverb that says, 


“He that would thrive, 
Must ask his wife.” 


It was lucky for ine that I had one as much dis- 
posed to industry and frugality as myself. She 
assisted me cheerfully in my business, folding | 
pamphlets, tending shop, purchasing old linen rags 
for the paper makers, &c. We kept no idle ser- 
vant; our table was plain and simple; our furpi- 
ture of the cheapest. For instance, my breakfast 
was for a long time bread and milk, (no tea) and I 
ate out of atwo penny porringer with a pewter 
spoon ; but mark how luxury will enter families, 
and make a progress in spite of principle; being 
called one morning to breakfast, r found it in a 
china bowl, with a spoon of silver! ‘They had 
been bought for me without my knowledge, by 
my wife, and had cost her the enormous sum of 
two and twenty shillings; for which she had no 
other excuse or apology to make, but that she 
thought HER husdaad pEseRvep a silver spoon and 
china bow], as well as any ofher neighbors. This 
was the first appearance of plate or china in our! 














the sexes. Vistue of any kind never blooms wher 
this is not cherished. Modesty and purity cane ‘ 
gone every flower that would diffuse its fragrancs 
over life, withers and blights every virtue—non. 
that so enfeebles and prrostrates every ennobliny I 
feeling of the soul, as to indulge in a life of jy, I 
purity. Now should purity dwell in the hear — 
breathe from the lips; kindle in the eye; live jy 
the imagination; and dwell in the intercourse ,/ 1 
all the young ?” Barne’s Notes. | 





A Proper Distinction.—Gov. Chittenden, chies J 
magistrate of Vermont, was of humble birth, ay | 
rose by the force of talent to his exalted station 
Yet’ while Governor of the Green-mountain ey. 
pire, he still continued to keep the same tavern yp. 
on the steep hill side, that he Kept for many year 
before. One evening a wagoner drove up and «. 
costed him thus: ‘ Gov. Chittenden, as chief may. A 
istrate of Vermont, I render you all homage; 
but as landlord Chittenden, I’ll thank you to tum 
out my horses " 
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BARLEY. | 

The subscriber has for sale a few hundred buys). : 
els of Barley, of good quality for seed. 

NATH’L. LOVERING, Js Al 

Augusta, Feb. 20, 1832. 5w3 

PLASTER PARIS. _ 


The subscriber has received his supply of grown 
Plaster from the Lubec Mills, which will be sold b se 
the cask or bushel. Produce taken in exchange. Ha 

The Plaster ground and put up at the Lubec mills oa 
has now been 4 years in use, and has been so wi 
tested both in its quality and benefit that the farmer 




















may use it with confidence in its being the cheapes s 
and best dressing they can obtain for their farms our 
| Also on hand 300 hhds Turks Island and Liver pee 
pool Salt ; 50 bags Salt; Hhds Porto Rico and lls edit 
vannah Molasses : 150 quintils Cod & Pollock Fish; 
50 bags prime Coffee at 10 cts by the bag ; Tea,Sv bec 
gar, Rice, Tar, Resin, Oil, &c. &e. wee 
Wanted as above, 100 tons English Hay. mp 
A. H. HOWARD 
Hallowell, Dee. 21, 1837. sent 
er : ; con Sa i are ¢ 
FRUIT TREES, ORNAME}- alrea 
TAL TREES, MORUS they 
| MULTICAULIS, few ' 
| For sale by the Subscriber. The varieties, p from 
ticularly the Pears and the Plums, were never w 
fore so fine,—the assortment so complete.—Also 0 
| Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape Vines—a spt 
| or assort:nent of finest kinds ; and of all! other hw An 
dy fruits. f Ing, a 
20,000 Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Malbert or es 
Trees can still be furnished at the customary prices he 
if applied for early. This being all that now ™ | 
main unsold. P one §) 
| Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses, and ue tivato 
brceous plants, of the most beautiful, hardy kin abil 
—Splendid Paeonies, and Double Dablias. ps in far 
4,000 Cockspur Thorns; 10,000 Buckthorns—" n 
Hedges. ‘ los sheet 
800 Lancashire Gooseberries, of various © devige 
|and fine kinds. iy; N.Y. 
Harrison’s Double Yellow Rose, new and hare! N.Y, 
color fine—it never fails to bloom profusely. ort made 
Trees packed in the most perfect manner na terials 
distant places, and shipped or sent from Bost We 
wherever ordered. this 
nu 


Transportation to the City is without chart 
Address by Mail, Post paid.—Catalogues * not be} 





sent gratis to all who apply. . —~cons 

Bi ctiinne: PP WILLIAM KENRICY. size, by 

Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Jan. 20, 3° stake 

F. SCAMMON, breadtl 

Dravueeist & ApoTrHECcARY, box, an 

No. 4, Merchants’ Row, inch ay 

HALLOWELL : that 

.. rime pre 

Keeps constantly for sale an extensive arg | the san 
of Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, Surg if 


ments, Paints, Oils, Dye Stuffs, §c. 





